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Daily  Chicago  Tribune 

June       '  1  ,  1864  P-        4    «• 


I'oirnLi.rr  or  PussrDExr  LrMCor^f. — A.  very  neat 
tuid  truthful  ste«i  snjrravinfi:  ol  Presdent  Lincoln, 
the  largest  ever  published,  in  just  Issued  by  R.  R. 

I.undon,  of  this  city.  enuraved  by  Sartain  of  Phll- 
adclpbiA.  It  la  *  very  handsome  pictur*  and  will 
be  3  welcome  ornament  to  thousands  of  homes 
mieie  our  noble  President  is  loved  and  honored. 
It  i«  ti-auod  at  «.  moot  appropriate  time,  and  wo 
predict  for  It  alarje  yale. 
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Phyllis  Peet 


Emily  Sartain:  America's 
First  Woman  Mezzotint  Engraver 


|fl  .  MILY  SARTAIN  (1841-1927),THE  ONLY  AMER- 
**  -*  ican  woman  known  to  have  worked  as  a 
mezzotint  engraver  prior  to  1900,  produced  her  first 
large  print  in  1865,  Christ  Walking  On  The  Sea,  after 
Henry  Richter  (1772-1857).  The  print  (fig.l)  was 
published  by  Bradley  and  Company,  the  Philadel- 
phia firm  which  published  many  plates  by  her  father, 
John  Sartain  (1808-1897),'  and  by  three  of  her 
brothers,  Samuel  (1830-1906),  Henry  (1833-1895), 
and  William  (1843-1924).  Emily  may  have  had 
considerable  help  from  her  father  in  order  to  have 
produced  such  an  ambitious  print  so  early  in  her 
career.  Since  John  Sartain,  within  a  year  of  begin- 
ning his  apprenticeship,  had  engraved  plates  for 
William  Ottley's  publication  on  the  Florentine  School 
of  painters,  he  may  have  encouraged  Emily  to  work 
for  publication  soon  after  she  began  to  train  seriously 
with  him  in  1864. : 

Having  delayed  starting  her  training  until  she 
was  twenty-three,  Emily  was  eager  to  gain  profes- 
sional recognition  for  herself  as  quickly  as  possible. 
She  had  graduated  in  1858  from  the  Philadelphia 
Normal  School  for  Girls  and  had  taught  grammar 
school  before  she  and  her  father  departed  on  a 
grand  tour  of  Europe  in  1862.  During  their  year 
abroad  she  was  her  father's  constant  companion. 
In  her  letters  home,  which  were  frequent,  lengthy, 
and  detailed,  she  proudly  described  exhibitions  they 
saw,  events  they  attended,  people  they  met,  friends 
they  shared,  and  the  art,  architecture,  and  landscape 
of  Europe.3 

Emily  Sartain's  decision  to  become  a  profes- 
sional artist  developed  while  she  was  touring  Eng- 
land with  her  father.  Inspired  by  the  beauty  of  the 
English  landscape,  she  wrote: 

I  never  before  could  appreciate  the  attraction  of  land- 
scape painting, — but  there,  I  wanted  right  off  to  be  an 
artist.  Father  said,  "Emily,  you  must  study  landscape 
painting,  and  we  will  come  back  here  and  paint,"  and 
I  felt  like  saying  immediately,  "I  will."4 


Phyllis  Peet  earned  a  Ph.D.  in  Art  History  at  UCLA,  and 
material  for  this  article  was  drawn  from  her  dissertation, 
"The  Emergence  of  American  Women  Printmakers  in  the 
Late  Nineteenth  Century." 


Later,  from  Italy,  as  she  observed  her  father  record- 
ing the  scenery  of  the  Tuscan  countryside,  she  wrote 
of  her  own  desire  to  draw:  "In  our  walks,  I  have 
seen  a  number  of  little  bits,  that  I  do  so  wish  I  had 
the  power  to  sketch — bridges,  groups  of  houses, 
etc."5 

In  Florence  she  and  her  father  met  the  Italian 
engravers  Antonio  and  Elena  Perfetti.  The  Sartains 
had  Antonio  Perfetti's  engraving  of  Sybil  of  Cuma 
after  Guercino  (1591-1666)  hanging  in  their  parlor 
at  home.  Signor  Perfetti  (1792-1872)  was  Professor 
of  the  School  of  Engraving  of  the  Academy  of 
Florence,  and  Emily  initially  mistook  his  young 
wife,  Elena  (b.  1828),  for  his  daughter.6  As  far  as  is 
known,  the  Sartain-Swaine  family  line  of  engravers 


■;'/■■?■■  Z;W-\/*<  -  ■■*:  ::■-. 


Fig.l.  Emily  Sartain,  after  Henry  Richter.  CHRIST 
WALKING  ON  THE  SEA,  1865.  Etching,  stipple,  line 
engraving,  and  mezzotint,  17x13".  (The  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.) 
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had  all  been  male,  so  this  friendship  with  a  woman 
engraver  only  thirteen  years  older  than  she  whom 
she  had  thought  at  first  to  be  a  daughter  trained  by 
her  father,  must  have  helped  Emily  Sartain  to  see 
herself  as  an  engraver: 

I  am  very  sorry  I  did  not  know  them  earlier,  they  are  so 
charming — though  I  had  postponed  seeing  them  as  long  as 
possible,  because  I  should  have  had  to  support  the  conver- 
sation in  Italian. — and  dreaded  each  visit  on  that  account, — 
but  alwavs  came  away  delighted.  The  Signora  presented 
me  with  one  of  her  engravings,  "in  ricordo  di  lei."1 

Another  woman  artist  whom  Emily  and  John  met 
on  their  European  tour  was  Elinor  Gertrude  Mead 
Howells  (1837-1910).  Also  a  member  of  a  family 
of  artists,  she  was  at  that  time  sketching  in  Venice 
where  her  new  husband,  writer  William  Dean 
Howells  (1839-1920),  was  serving  as  the  American 
Consul.  Meeting  Elinor  Howells  after  having  had 
such  a  positive  experience  with  Elena  Perfetti  may 
have  further  influenced  Emily  in  her  eventual 
decision  to  become  a  professional  artist.  However, 
she  had  not  as  yet  abandoned  her  conventional 
ideas  about  women,  and  knew  when  she  wrote  to 
William  from  Venice  that  the  European  academies 
did  not  accept  women  as  students: 

Father  will  doubtless  tell  you  of  them  [Schools  of  the 
Academy  of  Venice] ,  for  he  is  completely  captivated  and 
expressed  the  thought  that  was  in  my  mind,  that  it  would 
be  so  splendid  for  you  to  come  here  as  a  student.  There 
are  numberless  professions,  seemingly,  and  all  free  to 
pupils, — nothing  being  necessary  but  sending  in  your 
name, — as  I  ascertained  particularly  from  Signor  Be- 
netti,  telling  him  that  I  had  a  brother  whom  I  wanted  to 
come,  ...I  was  going  to  tell  you  that  you  must  work 
hard  and  save  up  your  pennies,  and  I  would  teach  and 
do  the  same,  so  that  we  might  come  out  here  for  you 
to  study — ...8 

William  was  then  being  trained  as  an  engraver 
by  their  brother,  Samuel.  Previously,  Samuel  and 
Henry  had  been  trained  by  their  father  in  the 
engraving  studio  he  maintained  in  the  family  home. 
Growing  up  in  this  family  of  professional  artists, 
Emily  had  opportunities  for  education  and  training 
seldom  available  to  nineteenth-century  women. 
John  Sartain  was  a  prolific  and  successful  engraver, 
and  was  also  actively  involved  in  magazine  publish- 
ing, art  organizations,  and  art  school  administration . 
As  Emily's  role-model,  teacher,  and  mentor,  he 
instilled  in  her  a  desire  to  work  outside  the  narrow 
spheres  of  domestic  duties  and  teaching  to  which 
society  confined  middle-class  women  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

But  women  as  steel  and  copper  engravers  in 
the  United  States  were  rare.  Only  fifteen  have  been 
recorded  as  having  done  such  work  in  the  nineteenth 


Fig. 2.  Emily  Sartain,  after  Theodore  von  Hoist.  CHRIST 
RAISING  JAIRUS'  DAUGHTER.  1866.  Etching,  stipple, 
line  engraving,  and  mezzotint,  17!/4x12-%".  (Library  of 
Congress.) 
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Fig.3.  Emily  Sartain,  after  Charles  Francois  Jalabert.  A 
NIGHT  ON  THE  SEA  OF  GALILEE,  1867.  Etching,  stip- 
ple, line  engraving,  and  mezzotint,  12Vi6x243/8".  (Histor- 
ical Society  of  Pennsylvania.) 
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century,  and  none  are  known  to  have  worked 
earlier.  However,  by  1864,  within  a  year  of  her 
grand  tour  of  Europe,  Emily  had  committed  herself 
to  the  intensive  training  necessary  to  become  a 
professional  artist.  She  learned  engraving  from  her 
father  and  began  to  study  drawing  and  painting  with 
his  close  friend.  Christian  Schussele  (1826-1879). 
At  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  she 
was  one  of  several  women  students,  including  Mary 
Cassatt  (1844-1926),  Catherine  Ann  Drinker  Janvier 
(1841-1922),  and  Ida  Waugh  (d.  1919),  who  were 
determined  to  have  careers  as  professional  artists. 
Sartain's  name  is  first  on  the  1869  list  of  women 
who  petitioned  the  Academy  directors,  one  of  whom 
was  her  father,  to  permanently  establish  a  Ladies' 
Life  Class  so  women  could  have  the  necessary 
training  in  drawing  the  human  form  to  compete 
professionally  with  men,  whose  Life  Class  was 
closed  to  women. 

Reproductive  printmaking,  as  practiced  by  the 
Sartain  family  and  most  nineteenth-century  Amer- 
ican engravers,  had  been  highly  esteemed  for  cen- 
turies and  its  appreciation  as  an  art  for  its  own  sake 
continued  throughout  the  century.  Hand  printmak- 
ing techniques  were  the  only  means  by  which  images 
could  be  reproduced  in  printed  form  until  the  1880s 
when  the  halftone  process  was  developed  which 
made  photographs  reproducible.  Raphael  (1483- 
1520)  had  first  popularized  reproductive  engraving 
through  his  employment  of  Marcantonio  Raimondi 
(ca.  1480-1530)  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  to 
engrave  his  designs  for  distribution  to  the  public. 
Mezzotint,  stipple,  crayon  manner,  and  aquatint 
were  subsequently  invented  to  better  emulate  the 
qualities  of  the  art  they  were  used  to  reproduce. 
Also  highly  esteemed  were  wood  engravings,  which 
began  to  compete  with  copper  and  steel  engravings 
in  reproducing  paintings  and  drawings  after  1870. 
They  were  issued  in  deluxe,  limited  edition  port- 
folios and  shown  at  art  exhibitions,  as  well  as 
being  used  in  magazines  and  books.  In  addition, 
during  the  1880s  prominent  etchers  not  only  pro- 
duced original  designs  but  also  reproduced  other 
artists'  designs  for  framing  prints,  for  deluxe  editions 
of  collected  works,  and  for  exhibition. 

In  her  engravings,  Emily  Sartain  used  her 
father's  mixed-media  technique  to  shorten  the  time- 
consuming  process  of  pure  mezzotint  engraving. 
First  she  roughened  the  entire  surface  of  the  plate 
with  a  rocker  to  create  a  fine  burr  which  would  hold 
ink.  She  then  coated  the  plate  with  an  acid-resistant 
ground  and  drew  the  outlines  of  the  composition 
with  an  etching  needle .  After  completing  the  etching 


process  and  removing  the  ground,  she  indicated 
broad  tonal  effects  with  a  stipple  needle  before 
using  a  burin  to  add  engraved  lines.  The  last  step 
was  burnishing  the  plate  with  a  scraper  to  create 
gradations  of  tone,  leaving  the  heaviest  burr  for  the 
solid  black  areas  of  the  finished  print.  Mezzotint's 
ability  to  hold  ink  in  varying  densities,  depending 
upon  the  depth  of  the  burr,  enabled  her  to  create 
atmospheric,  naturalistic,  and  painterly  effects. 

The  next  two  large  framing  prints  which  Emily 
engraved  in  mezzotint  were  also  religious  subjects, 
Christ  Raising  J  air  us'  Daughter,  after  Theodore  von 
Hoist  (1810-1844),  published  by  Bradley  and  Com- 
pany in  1866  (fig. 2),  and  A  Night  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  after  Charles  Francois  Jalabert  ( 1 8 1 9- 1 90 1 ) , 
published  by  Bradley  in  association  with  a  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  publisher,  R.H.Curran,  in  1867 
(fig. 3).  She  may  have  employed  Bradley  and  Curran 
only  to  print  a  A  Night  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  retaining 
the  ownership  of  the  plate,  since  in  1872  she  wrote 
to  John: 

Do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  of  selling  the  "Night 
on  the  Sea  of  Gallilee  [«c]"?  Now  that  I  have  received 
(though  not  spent)  half  my  money,  it  would  be  a  big  sop 
to  the  Cerberus  of  pecuniary  anxiety,  if  I  could  look  for- 
ward to  money  coming  in  from  any  source  — ' 

Sartain  continued  her  production  of  an  annual 
framing  print  and  in  1868  engraved  a  more  popular 
subject,  a  sentimental  domestic  scene.  Our  New 
Baby,  after  Stephen  J.  Ferris  (fig. 4,  see  back  cover). 
Ferris  (1835-1915),  a  Philadelphia  artist  and  family 
friend,  had  earlier  resided  in  the  Sartain  home  and 
John  had  trained  him  in  the  techniques  of  printmak- 
ing.1" Ferris  may  have  commissioned  Emily  to  copy 
his  painting,  a  practice  of  many  artists  who  wanted  to 
popularize  their  work  and  to  create  demand  for 
new  paintings.  In  interior  scenes  such  as  this  and 
Christ  Raising  Jairus'  Daughter  (fig. 2),  her  skillful 
use  of  mezzotint  illuminates  the  well-modeled  fig- 
ures and  the  textures  and  folds  of  fabric,  and 
dramatically  highlights  the  central  action  of  the 
scene. 

Most  of  Emily's  work  was  in  reproductive 
mezzotints  of  painted  and  photographic  portraits, 
in  which  she  accurately  captured  the  feeling  of  the 
originals.  This  was  the  criterion  by  which  she  had 
judged  the  work  of  Parmesan  engraver  Paolo  Toschi 
(1788-1854)  in  comparing  his  engravings  with  the 
original  paintings  by  Correggio  (1489-1534)  when 
she  was  in  Parma  in  1872: 

I  think  very  much  less  of  Toschi's  work,  since  I  have  seen 
the  originals,  he  has  left  all  the  squareness  out.  His  copy 
of  the  "Virgin  Crowned  Queen  of  Heaven"...,  is  abso- 
lutely miserable —  it  gives  you  no  idea  of  the  picture  —  " 
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Fig.5.  Emily  Sartain,  after  William  H.  Furness,  Jr. 
RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON,  1871.  Etching,  stipple,  line 
engraving,  and  mezzotint,  63Ax5%",  detail  shown.  (The 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.) 


Fig. 6.  Emily  Sartain,  after  Matthew  Brady.  PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN  AND  SON,  ca.  1866-1871.  Etching,  stipple, 
line  engraving,  and  mezzotint,  6x45/x",  detail  shown. 
(The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.) 


In  1871  William  H.  Furness,  a  Sartain  family 
friend  and  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of 
Philadelphia,  commissioned  Emily  to  engrave  a 
portrait  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (fig.5)  after  a 
painting  done  a  few  years  earlier  by  Furness' 
deceased  son,  William  H.  Furness,  Jr.  (1828-1867). 
The  print  was  intended  to  honor  his  son  as  well  as 
his  close  friend  Emerson,  to  whom  he  submitted  a 
proof  of  the  finished  plate  for  approval: 

I  do  not  at  present  intend  to  print  more  than  a  dozen  or 
two.  Altho'  the  few  of  your  friends  who  have  seen  it  here 
are  entirely  pleased  with  it,  yet  I  shall  not  consider  that  I 
have  an  official  imprimatur  without  the  favourable 
opinion  of  the  family  circle.  It  does  not,  no  engraving 
can,  come  up  to  the  precious  original  portrait  but  does 
Miss  Emily  S.  great  credit. i; 

Emerson  replied  two  days  later  that  he  and  his 
family  approved: 

It  was  certainly  a  kinder  and  more  desirable  figure  & 
expression  than  I  fear  any  photograph  would  give  me. 
My  wife  was  called,  &  instantly  adopted  it,  &  declared 
it  was  not  only  a  good  picture,  but  an  excellent  like- 
ness,— better  than  any  other.  My  daughter  Ellen  found 
it  good,  &  Elizabeth  Hoar  found  in  it  a  likeness  of  all 
the  Emersons;  so  that  nothing  is  left  me  but  to  express 
my  thanks  to  Miss  Sartain,  the  artist,  ..." 

While  there  is  a  question  in  Emerson's  letter 
to  Furness  about  just  how  realistic  the  portrayal 
is  when  compared  to  photographic  realism,  his 
description  of  Emily's  engraving  nevertheless  places 
it  within  the  range  of  the  realistic  aesthetic  American 
artists  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century  had  established 
between  the  ideal  forms  of  classicism  and  the 
scientific  realism  of  photography.  In  his  journal  in 
1850  Emerson  had  reflected  widespread  contempo- 
rary thought  when  he  wrote  that  the  portrait  artist's 
aim  should  be  to  depict  the  "variety  and  com- 
promise" visible  in  a  person's  face  "...as  if  in  each 
individual  were  four  or  five  rival  natures,  one  of 
which  was  now  in  the  ascendant,  and  compelled  at 
certain  hours  to  yield  the  lead  to  the  suppressed 
rival.  Every  man  finds  room  in  his  face  for  all  his 
ancestors."14 

Emerson's  letter  to  Furness  indicates  that  in 
his  opinion  the  painter  Furness  and  engraver  Emily 
Sartain  had  met  this  idea  of  realistic  portraiture  and 
also  that  Sartain  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  "idea 
of  the  picture"  by  capturing  not  only  Emerson's 
likeness  from  the  painting,  but  also  his  character 
and  expression  as  portrayed  by  Furness. 

Sartain's  many  portraits  after  photographs  also 
capture  the  details  of  facial  features  and  the  fineness 
of  skin  textures  with  a  tonal  range  very  similar  to 
that  of  photography.  Before  the  widespread  intro- 
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duction  of  the  halftone  process,  it  was  necessary  to 
use  traditional  methods  of  engraving  by  hand  to 
reproduce  photographs  as  well  as  paintings.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  Emily's  usual  approach 
when  working  from  a  photograph  was  to  reproduce 
the  "idea  of  the  picture,"  which  was  similar  to  her 
father's  description  of  one  of  his  commissions: 

The  engraving  would  of  course  be  well  done  and  be  a 
correct  copy  of  the  character  and  likeness  of  the  photo- 
graph. The  mouth,  for  example,  being  crooked,  or 
looking  so,  would  be  the  same  in  the  engraving,  but 
fault  must  not  be  found  nor  any  attempt  made  to  reject 
the  plate  on  that  account.  If  directions  are  given  to 
correct  a  thing  of  that  nature,  it  would  be  done,  but  not 
at  the  risk  of  the  engraver.15 

Thus,  whether  or  not  she  made  changes  from 
the  photograph  would  have  depended  upon  the 
purpose  for  which  the  print  was  being  made  or  upon 
the  discretion  of  the  client.  In  her  engraving  of 
President  Lincoln  and  Son  (fig. 6)  after  a  Matthew 
Brady  photograph  of  9  February  1864,  she  idealized 
the  subject.  Lincoln's  tired,  worn,  and  heavily-lined 
face  in  the  Brady  photograph  from  the  Civil  War 
years  becomes  youthful  and  rested  in  Sartain's 
mezzotint.  The  print,  executed  on  large  paper 
suitable  for  framing,  was  a  symbol  of  the  Union  and 
a  sentimental  reminder  of  the  domestic  side  of 
Lincoln.  The  public  was  always  interested  in  what 
Lincoln  looked  like,  and  Emily  decided  that  they 
preferred  an  idealized,  inspirational  image  for  hang- 
ing in  their  parlors  rather  than  a  reminder  of  the 
rigors  of  the  war  and  the  Presidency. 

Before  the  widespread  use  of  wood  engrav- 
ing, book  and  magazine  publishers  were  the  major 
market  for  engravings  and  most  of  Sartain's  portraits 
were  done  for  frontispiece  illustrations.  Her  fleshy, 
naturalistic  portrait  of  Governor  Charles  S.  Olden  of 
New  Jersey  (fig. 7)  appeared  in  Beechers  Illustrated 
Magazine  in  April,  1871 ,  and  was  published  again  in 
the  State's  1875  edition  of  the  Manual  of  the  Legis- 
lature. The  value  placed  on  such  work  in  the 
nineteenth  century  is  demonstrated  in  an  article  on 
Emily  accompanied  by  John  Sartain's  engraving  of 
her  (fig.  8)  in  the  July,  1871 ,  edition  of  Beechers: 

The  April  number  of  this  Magazine  was  embellished  by  a 
portrait  of  Ex-Governor  Olden,  of  this  State,  engraved 
on  steel  by  the  talented  artist  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  present  article.  The  plate  was  not  only  an 
excellent  one,  considered  a  likeness,  but  was  greatly 
admired  by  competent  and  critical  judges  as  a  work  of 
art;  and  when  it  was  seen  by  the  inscription  that  this 
masterly  production  was  from  feminine  fingers,  the 
interest  attached  to  it  was  naturally  increased.  Not  that 
any  good  reason  exists  why  as  much  should  not  be 
expected  in  the  art  from  the  fairer  sex  as  from  men, 
only  that  they  attempt  the  practice  less  frequently,  and 
more  especially  the  difficult  art  of  engraving  on  steel . '" 


Fig.7.  Emily  Sartain.  GOVERNOR  CHARLES  S.  OLDEN, 
1871.  Etching,  stipple,  line  engraving,  and  mezzotint, 
45/i6x3I/4",  detail  shown.  (Moore  College  of  Art, 
Philadelphia.) 


Fig.8.  John  Sartain.  EMILY  SARTAIN,  1871.  Etching, 
stipple,  line  engraving,  and  mezzotint,  3V&x2%",  detail 
shown.  (Moore  College  of  Art,  Philadelphia.) 
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But  by  the  late  1860s,  poor  economic  conditions 
and  the  growing  use  of  wood  engraving  for  book 
and  magazine  illustration  were  making  work  increas- 
ingly less  available  for  the  Sartain  family.  When 
Emily  wrote  about  business  to  her  father  in  London 
in  late  1867,  she  was  discouraged:  "I  went  to 
Bradley's  on  Wednesday  with  our  monthly  accounts. 
Business  is  still  very  dull, — and  you  and  I  suffer  from 
it  this  month.  There  were  no  Sea  of  Galilee's  sent 
in.'*'7  Her  engraving  of  A  Night  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
had  just  been  published  that  year.  In  a  note  to 
her  brother  William  the  next  day  she  again  wrote 
about  their  slow  engraving  business: 

Bradley  says  there  is  some  comfort  in  knowing  that 
others  are  even  duller  than  he  is.  He  says  people  will 
not  buy  big  pictures  when  they  don't  know  how  long 
they'll  have  bread  and  butter,  and  so  your  Embarcations 
don't  go.  No  Sea  of  Galilee's  sent  in, — and  I  had  only 
$30  on  the  first,  from  the  other  plates.  So  we  can  console 
with  each  other.'" 

In  the  early  1870s  work  continued  to  be  slack, 
so  Emily,  having  saved  some  money  from  her 
mezzotint  work  and  feeling  eager  for  the  then-almost- 
obligatory  study-trip  to  Europe,  made  plans  with 
Mary  Cassatt  to  leave  for  Parma,  Italy ,  in  November, 
1871.  In  Parma  the  two  women  worked  closely  with 
Cassatt's  teacher,  Italian  painter  and  engraver  Carlo 
Raimondi  (1809-1883),  until  the  spring  of  1872,  when 
Sartain  left  for  Paris.  For  the  next  three-and-a-half 
years,  she  studied  painting  there  with  Evariste  Vital 
Luminais  (1822-1896). 

When  Sartain  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  late 
1875,  she  resumed  her  engraving  career  and  set  out 
to  establish  her  reputation  as  a  painter  and  member 
of  Philadelphia's  professional  art  community.  She 
continued  to  engrave  for  about  seven  years,  as  long 
as  it  provided  some  income  for  her.  Extant  prints 
from  this  period,  all  portraits,  include  those  of 
Congressman  Galusha  A.  Grow  of  Pennsylvania; 
author  Albion  W.  Tourge,  publisher  of  The  Conti- 
nent, for  which  she  was  Art  Editor  in  1881-1883; 
Rev.  George  Hale  and  James  Wallace  Weir,  eminent 
Presbyterians;  James  Caleb  Jackson,  M.D.,  author 
and  practitioner  of  the  nineteenth-century's  popular 
water  cures,  whose  portrait  was  for  his  1881  edition 
of  How  to  Treat  the  Sick  Without  Medicine;  and  Dr. 
Constantin  Hering,  also  a  homeopathic  physician 
and  author,  who  lived  and  worked  in  Philadelphia, 
whose  portrait  print  was  after  a  painting  by  Ellen 
R.  Warren. 

In  addition,  some  of  Sartain's  early  prints  were 
republished.  Her  three  large  religious  prints  origi- 
nally published  by  Bradley  in  the  mid-sixties  are 
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listed   in    a    later   but    undated   catalog   of   prints 
published  by  George  Aubin  of  Philadelphia. 

By  1886  Sartain  was  highly  regarded  among  her 
fellow  professional  artists.  She  had  participated 
actively  in  the  Philadelphia  art  community,  was  an 
influential  member  of  several  artist's  organizations, 
had  exhibited  her  prints  and  her  paintings,  and  had 
participated  in  organizing  major  exhibitions.  When 
the  position  of  Principal  at  the  Philadelphia  School 
of  Design  for  Women  became  vacant,  her  long-time 
friend  Thomas  Eakins  (1844-1916)  offered  to  recom- 
mend her  for  it: 

1  do  not  know  if  you  would  care  to  accept  the  place,  but 
if  you  did  care,  and  I  could  be  of  any  service  by  my 
recommendation  or  influence,  please  let  me  know  as 
I. ..consider  you  as  better  qualified  than  any  one  else  to 
direct  such  a  large  school  for  you  have  great  and  good 
influence  over  young  people  and  old  too  for  that  matter, 
and  combine  art  talent,  art  education,  and  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  one  technical  branch  -engraving. " 

The  School  of  Design  had  been  established  in 
1848  as  the  nation's  first  art  school  for  women  to 
train  them  to  be  self-supporting  and  to  provide 
quality  designers  for  Philadelphia's  growing  man- 
ufacturing and  publishing  industries.  A  member  of 
the  School's  Board  of  Directors  since  1868,  John 
Sartain  was  its  Vice  President  when  Emily  was 
appointed  Principal  of  the  School  effective  for  the 
fall  term  of  1886. 

Printmaking  had  been  taught  at  the  School 
since  1849.  Alice  Barber  Stephens  (1858-1932),  who 
later  studied  under  Eakins  at  the  Pennsylavania 
Academy,  was  among  the  women  students  trained 
at  the  school  in  wood  engraving  in  the  1870s  by 
John  S.  Dalziel  (1839-1937).  Illustrator  Katherine 
Pyle  (1863-1938)  had  studied  wood  engraving  at  the 
School  with  George  P.  Williams  (b.  ca.  1834). 
During  the  1880s  etching  revival,  the  School  of 
Design  was  the  only  school  in  Philadelphia  which 
offered  an  etching  class.  It  was  taught  by  Peter 
Moran  (1841-1914),  whose  wife,  Emily  Kelley  Moran, 
exhibited  several  times  with  the  New  York  Etching 
Club  and  in  the  Works  of  the  Women  Etchers  of 
America  exhibitions  in  both  Boston  and  New  York. 

Graduates  and  students  of  the  School  of  De- 
sign who  submitted  etchings  to  the  1888  New 
York  installation  of  the  Women  Etchers  of  America 
exhibition  included  Margaret  Lesley  Bush-Brown 
(1857-1944),  Louise  Prescott  Canby,  Clara  V. 
Richardson  (b.  ca.  1855),  Katherine  Levin  Farrell 
(d.  1951),  Phoebe  Davis  Natt,  Edith  Loring  Peirce 
Getchell  (1855-1940),  Margaret  M.  Taylor  Fox  (b. 
1857),  and  Alice  E.  Morley  (b.  1857).  At  the 
time  of  the  exhibition,  Morley  and  Fox  were  still 
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attending  the  School  of  Design  while  Richardson 
was  employed  by  Sartain  to  teach  pen  and  ink 
drawing  and  photoengraving.  Florence  Este  (1860- 
1926),  a  close  friend  of  Emily  Sartain,  whose 
etchings  also  appeared  with  the  New  York  Etching 
Club  and  in  the  Women  Etchers  of  America  show, 
had  been  a  student  of  William  Sartain  in  his  portrait 
class  at  the  School  the  year  before  the  exhibition. 

Sartain  hired  not  only  her  brother  William 
and  Clara  Richardson,  but  also  Alice  Barber  Ste- 
phens, Lucy  D.  Holme,  and  Samuel  Murray  (1870- 
1941).  Murray,  Holme,  and  Stephens  were  friends 
and  students  of  Eakins,  and  Emily  hired  them  to 
assist  her  in  modernizing  the  School's  educational 
philosophy.  Her  most  significant  appointment  was 
that  of  Robert  Henri  (1865-1929),  whose  career  as 
an  important  American  art  teacher  was  launched 
at  the  School. 

During  her  third  year  as  Principal  of  the 
School,  Sartain  was  inspired  by  the  popularity 
of  the  etching  revival,  and  by  her  association 
with  Peter  Moran  and  the  etching  students,  to 
execute  two  etchings.  Welcome  News  (News  from 
the  Front),  after  E.  Wood  Perry  (1831-1915)  (fig. 
9)  and  Twilight  (In  the  Gloaming),  after  Elliott 
Daingerfield  (fig.  10),  in  which  she  used  the  etched 
line  in  combination  with  crosshatching,  stipple,  and 
other  drawing  devices  associated  with  engraving. 
American  demand  for  narrative  framing  prints  had 
continued,  and  large  reproductive  etchings  such 
as  Welcome  News  and   Twilight  were   a  popular 


part  of  the  revival.  Radtke,  Lauckner  and  Company, 
which  published  Welcome  News,  published  manv 
reproductive  etchings,  including  several  by  Peter 
Moran.  They  also  published  original  etchings  by 
him  and  other  artists.  Sartain  hired  Daingerfield 
(1859-1932)  to  teach  painting  at  the  School  a  few 
years  later. 

Wood  engraving  for  illustration  was  being 
replaced  by  the  photographic  halftone  process  by 
the  time  Emily  Sartain  joined  the  School  of  Design. 
George  Williams'  wood  engraving  class  had  been 
running  at  a  deficit.2"  with  student  fees  and  orders  for 
prints  no  longer  paying  its  expenses.  After  futile 
efforts  to  save  the  class,  she  cancelled  it  following 
the  1889-1890  school  year. 

The  etching  class  was  dropped  from  the  cur- 
riculum in  1896,  Peter  Moran's  last  year  at  the 
School.  It  had  gradually  been  losing  students  and 
had  suffered  along  with  most  other  classes  from  the 
1893  economic  depression,  as  well  as  from  the 
decline  of  the  etching  revival. '  Sartain's  commit- 
ment to  printmaking  was  so  strong  that  even  when 
she  finally  decided  to  cancel  the  etching  class  she 
did  not  completely  let  go  of  the  hope  that  it  could  be 
reinstated.  She  wrote  in  the  School's  catalog  for  the 
next  nine  years  that  it  was  "suspended"  and  optimis- 
tically stated  that  it  would  resume  when  they 
had  received  an  "adequate  number  of  enrollees." 

Sartain  continued  to  exhibit  her  prints  and 
paintings  even  after  she  no  longer  had  time  to 
work   on   her  own   art.    She   had   exhibited   her 


Fig. 9.  Emily  Sartain.  after 
E.Wood  Perry.  WELCOME 
NEWS  (NEWS  FROM  THE 
FRONT),  1889.  Etching. 
24x32'/:".  (Library  of 
Congress.) 
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Fig.  10.  Emily  Sartain,  after    m  ■■ 
Elliott  Daingerfield.    .' 
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engravings  for  the  first  time  in  the  1876  U.S. 
Centennial  Exposition  Woman's  Pavilion,  where 
one  of  her  paintings  was  also  hung.  Another  of  her 
paintings.  The  Reproof  (now  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy),  which  had  been  accepted  for  exhibition 
in  the  1875  Paris  Salon  as  La  Piece  de  Conviction, 
was  the  only  painting  by  a  woman  hung  in  the  main 
Art  Department  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  to 
win  a  medal.  She  also  exhibited  her  prints  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy,  in  the  American  Exhibition 
in  London  in  1887,  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893,  and  in  the  Cotton 
States  and  the  International  Exposition  in  Atlanta 
in  1895,  where  she  received  a  diploma  for  her 
etchings. 

However,  Sartain's  thirty-five-year  career  as 
Principal  of  the  School  of  Design  overshadowed 
her  earlier  career  and  reputation  as  an  artist.  In 
addition,  she  suffered  the  fate  of  most  nineteenth- 
century  women  artists:  few  of  her  paintings  and 
prints  were  saved  or  collected21  because  women 
were  not  yet  acknowledged  as  professionals  making 
worthwhile  art.  Only  now  is  Emily  Sartain's  contri- 
bution as  America's  first  woman  mezzotint  engraver 
being  examined  and  evaluated. 
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Date:  Mon  Jan  08,  1996   4:42  pm   EST 
From:  History  of  Photography 

EMS :  INTERNET 

MBX:  PHOTOHST@asuvm.inre.asu.edu 

Subj :  Philadelphia  symposium 

This  CFP  is  also  being  posted  to  AMART-L  and  to  H-AMSTDY.  Please  excuse  the 
duplication. 

CALL  FOR  PAPERS : 

THE  SARTAIN  FAMILY  AND  PHILADELPHIA'S   CULTURAL  LANDSCAPE:  1830-1930,  at 
the  Moore  College  of  Art 

Paper  proposals  are  solicited  for  a  two-day  symposium  on  the  Sartain  family  and 
the  cultural  life  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  held  at  the  Moore  College  of  Art 
and  Design  in  April  1997.  The  symposium  inaugurates  the  Sesquicentennial 
celebrations  of  Moore  College,  the  nation's  oldest  art  and  design  college 
for  women. 

The  symposium  will  explore  the  influence  of  this  accomplished  family  of 
Philadelphia  artists  by  examining  their  participation  in  the  cultural  life 
of  the  city.  Family  members  were  intently  engaged  in  the  creation, 
production,  promotion,  and  distribution  of  their  own  work  as  well  as  the 
work  of  others.  Their  contributions  to  the  city's  cultural  organizations, 
events,  and  activities  enhanced  Philadelphia's  role  as  a  national  cultural 
center.  As  printmakers,  photographers,  art  educators,  and  art  entrepreneurs 
the  family  operated  within  an  art  world  arena  where  high  art,  commercial 
art  and  popular  culture  were  shifting  and  often  intertwined.  Their  careers 
coincided  with  enormous  change  in  the  practices  of  creating  and  consuming 
visual  images,  and  amidst  widespread  public  debate  about  the  definition  of 
art  and  culture.  Hence  we  welcome  papers  on  subjects  such  as  the  importance 
of  art  associations  and  societies;  relationships  between  printmakers  and 
painters,  or  between  printmakers   and  photographers;  theory  and  practice  of 
art  education;  theimage  of  the  artist;  popular  attitudes  towards  art  and 
artists;  the  rise  of  commercial  art;  the  role  of  art  entrepreneurs;  women 
as  creators  and  consumers  of  art;  art  patrons  and  collectors;  the  Great 
Central  Sanitary  Fair;  and  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

Papers  presented  at  the  symposium  will  be  published. 

Deadline  for  submission  is  March  1,  1996. 

Inquiries  to  Katharine  Martinez  at  email:  kmartine@leland.stanford.edu 

Submissions/inquiries  to: 

Page  Talbott 

44  0  Bryn  Mawr  Avenue 

Bala  Cynwyd,  PA  19004-2728 

E-mail:  ptalbott@llpptn.pall.org 

Phone: (610)  667-7496 

FAX:    (610)  667-3873 
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